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XXXIII.—Letiers, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed ‘“‘To the Editor of ‘The 
Ibis,’ ” have been received :— i 


Srr,—May I be allowed a few remarks on subjects men- 
tioned in the April number of ‘The Ibis’? 

First with regard to Mr. Brooks’s letter (pp. 183-185). 
Mr. Dresser has shown me that Mr. Brooks is quite correct 
in saying that the eggs of Hypolais pallida (H. & E.) (Sali- 
caria eleica, Lindermayer) differ from those of the bird com- 
monly known as Sylvia rama, Sykes. In my notes on Persian 
birds, I hope to enter more fully into the relations of these 
species; but I may remark that whilst the bird of Southern 
Europe, North-eastern Africa, and Western Asia is always 
distinguishable at a glance by its broad bill and larger size 
from the Indian form, a large series of skins from Persia 
shows every intermediate gradation. Mr. Brooks is also pro- 
bably right, and I was wrong, about the distinction of the 
small Indian bird called Jerdonia agricolensis by Mr. Hume; 
for this species appears to have a different geographical dis- 
tribution from its ally outside of India. In Persia I only 
obtained Hypolais caligata v. rama, whilst in the Ural Herr 
Meves found only H. agricolensis. As to which of these forms 
is the true Sylvia rama of Sykes we must suspend our judg- 
ment until the type specimen now buried in a warehouse is 
again accessible. 

At the same time I cannot agree with Mr. Brooks that 
allied species do not interbreed in the wild state. I may 
recall a few instances to his recollection; I can assure him 
they are facts and not speculations. First we have the occur- 
rence of intermediate forms between Hypolais pallida and H. 
caligata in Persia. Precisely the same passage takes place 
betweeen the eastern and western forms of the Orphean War- 
bler, Sylvia orphea and S. jerdoni, which are quite as distinct 
as the two species of Hypolais; indeed Tristram (Ibis, 1867, 
p. 86) actually records his shooting a male of one form and a 
female of the other from the same nest. Another instance is 
in the two forms of Indian Thamnobie—T. fulicata, which is 
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found throughout Southern India, and has constantly a black 
back; and T. cambayensis, just as common in Northern India, 
and having always a brown back. But near Ellose, where 
the two races meet, I could only find intermediate forms; and 
Hume has noticed (‘Stray Feathers, 1. p. 182) that precisely 
similar birds are found in Sind, Gujerat, and Rajpatana. Other 
well-known cases are those of the Indian and Burmese Rollers, 
and the black-and-white-crested Kalij Pheasants; and I could 
name some other instances. 

Are we to give up the British-Association rules of zoolo- 
gical nomenclature as hopeless? I am quite willing to admit 
that their success amongst zoologists in general, at home and 
abroad, has not been remarkable. Still they are the best we 
have: if they are objectionable in any way, let them be re- 
formed, but let ornithologists at least abide by them till we 
have something better in their place. In the last number of 
‘The Ibis,’ p. 173, Dr. Sclater takes Mr. Dresser to task for 
“falling a victim to the prevailing epidemic for discovering 
antiquated names and giving them precedence over those 
generally in use,” because Mr. Dresser, in accordance with 
the British-Association rules, uses the names given by Lin- 
nus, Pallas, Guildenstadt, and Ehrenberg for various species 
of Saxicole, in place of the later names applied by Vieillot, 
Temminck, and others. I dare say the rules might be altered 
with advantage; for instance, I think it would be very de- 
sirable to draw up a list of the works which should be recog- 
nized amongst those published prior to some given date, say 
1800, and to agree to ignore all others. Thus we should get 
rid of pamphlets like that of Boddaert. The difficulty of 
course is to induce individuals to agree to any rules. 

This, however, is by the way. I only wish to point out 
how discouraging it is, to those who wish to render zoological 
nomenclature rather less chaotic than it is at present (orni- 
thologists have but a faint idea of the confusion which exists 
in some departments, e.g. malacology), to find so eminent a 
naturalist as Dr. Sclater, one who has done good work him- 
self in the cause, turning against those who are endeavouring 
to uphold law and order. What has possessed our worthy 
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Acting Editor? Is he carried away by the “conservative 


reaction ” of which he so highly approves ? 
W. T. BLANTORD. 


June 30th, 1874. 


[With regard to Mr. Blanford’s question, in the second part 
of this letter, relating to the British-Association Rules we may 
answer unhesitatingly, of course they are not to be abandoned. 
The real question turns upon the legality and, we may add, 
the propriety of the changes proposed to be made. It must 
be admitted that very great uncertainty hangs over many of 
the names in the works of the older authors, arising chiefly 
from insufficiency of definition, a great many names being 
based upon old drawings and brief descriptions in still older 
works to an extent which would not be tolerated at the pre- 
sent time. What we wish to maintain is that it is not con- 
ducive to the advancement of science that imperfect descrip- 
tions, about which grave elements of doubt often hang, should 
be made use of to supersede titles in current use. In other 
words, it is, in our opinion, wrong to supplant names which 
can be clearly attached to the objects to which they belong, 
by terms concerning the application of which there is any dis- 
pute. If, however, the case can be made out with perfect 
satisfaction, the change must be made. Moreover, if change 
of a generally used name can be avoided by placing a par- 
ticular construction on an old author’s writings, we think 
that such a construction ought to be applied. 

But to proceed to the subject of Mr. Sclater’s remarks. 
The use of the genus Platea of Brisson in place of Platalea 
of Linnezus is clearly in violation of Rule 2 and its explana- 
tion, it being stated that such of Brisson’s genera that are — 
additional to those of the twelfth edition of the ‘Systema 
Nature’ are to be used. 

As regards the change made in the application of Linnzeus’s 
name Motacilla stapazina, we have to suggest that it was un- 
necessary. Mr. Dresser’s view is, no doubt, admissible; but 
this difficult case may also be interpreted as follows :—Lin- 
neeus clearly considered that both the figures on Edwards’s 
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Plate 31 applied to one species, adopting Edwards’s view that 
they were male and female of the same species. The cha- 
racters given by Linnzus no doubt apply strictly to the left- 
hand figure; but we may also consider them to represent cha- 
racters common to both, reference to the black throat being 
omitted in the one case just as reference to the white throat 
is in the other. In fact, Linnzus’s M. stapazina may be 
looked on as a composite species; and it was competent for 
the next author to restrict the term and say what bird M. 
stapazina meant. This Vieillot did by calling Edwards’s left- 
hand figure albicollis, and referring the right-hand one to 
stapazina of Linneus. 

Had Mr. Dresser adopted this view of the case he would 
not have been under the necessity of changing the application 
of a name by which a well-known bird has been recognized 
for upwards of 55 years, and thereby rendering it impossible 
for future writers to indicate certainly what species they 
intend by the name Sazicola stapazina.—O. S8.] 


Vienna, 21. Opernring, 
May 30th, 1874. 


Sır, —In ‘The Ibis’ for April 1874, Dr. Sclater gives a ‘ 
notice about “the new Paradise-birds and their discoverers,” 
and says that I “ought to have cancelled my redescription of 
Epimachus wilhelmine in the ‘ Journal für Ornithologie,’ and 
that its appearance, without reference to D’ Albertis’s discovery, 
requires explanation, failing which it can only be regarded as 
an attempt to obtain an unfair priority.” 

These remarks, involve a heavy accusation, which honour 
compels me to answer; so I trust you will pardon my laying 
before you and your readers the following statement :—- 

1. When returning from my New Guinea trip I published 
at Batavia, in Java, in the ‘ Tijdschr. voor Ned. Ind.,’ a short 
description of my Epimachus wilhelmine. 

2. On my arrival in Europe I heard of a new Bird of Pa- 
radise, and sent immediately a copy of the description of my 
new bird to the editor of the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ at 
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the same time writing to Dr. Sclater for information con- 
cerning his new bird. 

3. Having received a short time afterwards, through Dr. 
Sclater’s kindness, a copy of his article in ‘ Nature,’ I learnt 
for the first time that his bird was also from the Arfak moun- 
tains in New Guinea, having been discovered by Mr. d’Al- 
bertis, and was immediately struck by the many similar points 
of the two descriptions in question. Nevertheless I remained 
in some doubt about their identity; and as many instances 
occur of two closely allied but different species living together 
in the same locality, I resolved to wait till my collections, 
which I expected every day, were in my hands, so as to be 
enabled to make rigorous comparison. I therefore had no 
reason whatever “to cancel my redescription ” (as Dr. Sclater 
expresses himself), besides it being only a copy of another 
notice published some months before. 

4. When part of my birds at last arrived, later than I ex- 
pected, and I unpacked some of them in Berlin (January 
1874), I compared my Epimachus wilhelmine with the Dre- 
panornis albertisi, Scl., and became quite convinced that they 
were identical. I therefore immediately (Jan. 15th) sent a 
note to the editor of the ‘ Journal für Ornithologie,’ in which 
I stated this fact and withdrew my name, at the same time 
transferring the specific name wilhelmine to a new little 
Trichoglossus : see ‘ Journal für Ornithologie,’ 1874, Heft i. 
and ‘ Zoologischer Garten,’ 1874 (a letter to the editor dated 
Feb. 7th, Vienna). 

As these facts, simple and convincing as they are, speak 
for themselves without further comment, and as there now 
remains no reason whatever to impute any “ unfair” acts or 
intentions on my part, I know Dr. Sclater himself will be 
“fair” enough to acknowledge his satisfaction with my “ ex- 
planation,” which he provoked, and to declare that there was 
no question of an “attempt to obtain an unfair priority.” 

Yours truly, 
ApoLr BERNHARD MEYER. 


